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“ For the Friend.” 
THE WATCHMAN, NO. 28. 


It may be safely asserted, that all the facul- 
ties with which we are endowed were meant 
for our use, and that the perfection of our mo- 
ral and intellectual being consists in the full 
vigour, the just proportion, and harmonious 
operation of them all. Their relative import- 
ance to our true interests, which are those of 
eternity, is the scale by which we should esti- 
mate their value. The virtues, for example, 
which improve the heart, piety to God, and the 
fulfilment of our duties to man, are of far 
greater worth than all the powers of reason. 
Yet, although these may exist in great inten- 
sity of feeling in feeble and ignorant minds, 
their sphere of action and capacity of enjoy- 
ment, are greatly enlarged when they adorn a 
capacious and cultivated understanding. It is 
worthy of remark, that the direct tendency of 
vital religion is to improve and strengthen the 
mental powers ; not by rendering man more 
learned ; but by clearing his eye-sight, by dis- 
pelling his prejudices, by subduing his passions, 
by breathing around him that solemn calm in 
which the “ still small accents,’ not only of the} 
Holy Spirit, but of reason likewise, are best| 
heard. There is no part of the intellectual 
character on which the spirit of vital religion 
acts with more uniformity, than on the imagi- 
nation. I do not mean by thisterm any thing) 
more, than those trains of associated ideas, 


waking up of all animated nature with the first | 
streaks of the dawn, the repose of noon and| 
of night—so different in character and yet both! 
so perfect—the deepening shadows and the) 
kindling glories of evening—all these and a 
thousand others—as glorious and as beautiful) 
—speak to him of the Deity. The sentiment | 


of piety blends itself with and heightens his’ 
snjoyment of natural beauty—the world ap- 
pears like a magnificent temple, from whose} 
altar incense and praise are continually as-| 
cending. Thus it is, that religion not only | 
purifies the affections but the imagination. | 
Strong devotional feeling naturally arrays) 
itself in the garb of poetical diction. The 
Bible is full of poetry—of poetry which makes 
all other appear cold and tame. The Psalms, 
the prophecies, the evangelical books, con- 
tain the most exquisite and sublime imagery 
devoted to the illustration of sacred truths— 
or to veiling from our eyes the councils of the 
Almighty. 

The imagination, therefore, is to be careful- | 





cially from the swarms of locusts, not less de- 
structive to mankind in their death than in 
their lives. The fatal disease which depopu- 
lated the earth in the time of Justinian and 
his successors, first appeared in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pelusium, between the Sarbonian 
bog and the eastern channel of the Nile. 
From thence, tracing as it were a double path, 
it spread to the east, over Syria, Persia and 
the Indies, and penetrated to the west, along 
the coast of Africa, and over the continent of 
Europe. In the spring of the second year, 
Constantinople, during three or four months, 
was visited by the pestilence : and Procopius, 
who observed its progress and symptoms with 
the eyes of a physician, has emulated the skill 
and diligence of Thucydides in the descrip- 
tion of the plague of Athens. The infection 
was sometimes announced by the visions of a 


|distempered fancy, and the victim despaired 


as soon as he had heard the menace, and felt 
the stroke of an invisible spectre. But the 
greater number, in their beds, in the streets, 


ly cultivated as one of the most important fa-|in their usual occupaticns, were surprised by 
culties of the mind. We cannot extirpate it|@ slight fever; so slight, indeed, that neither 


from our nature, and if it is not trained by sa- 
lutary laws and for virtuous ends, it will but 
undermine and counteract our good disposi- 
trons. 

Let us, then, assign to it the importance 
which it deserves. 
it, as to attribute to it no higher range than 
that of fictitious invention—the ordinary 
trash of poetry and’ rgmance. It is a noble 
and a glorious faculty. Without it reason 
would be confined in a narrow and grovelling 


circle. It is the faculty which lends the mind 
her win 








the pulse nor the colour of the patient gave 
any signs of the approaching danger. The 
same, the next, or the succeeding day, it was 
declared by the swelling of the glands, parti- 
cularly those of the arm pits, and under the 


Let us not so undervalue |r; and when these tumors were opened, they 


were found to contain a coal, or black substance 
of the size of a lentil. If they came to a just 
swelling and suppuration, the patient was 
saved by this kind and natural discharge of 
the morbid humour. But if they continued 
hard and dry, a mortification quickly ensued, 


gs to soar; the principle of our na- and the fifth day was commonly the term of 


ture, to which some of the most powerful ap- his life. Youth was the most perilous season ; 


peals of religion are addressed. 


For “ The Friend.” 


and the female sex was less susceptible than 
the male: but every rank and profession was 
attacked with indiscriminate rage, and many 
of those who escaped were deprived of the 


The spread of the Asiatic cholera over so|use of their speech, without being secure from 


which spring up in the mind in a state of re-|large a portion of the old world, has recalled la return of the disorder. The physicians of 
verie or contemplation, the nature of which, | to the recollection of areader of “The Friend,” | Constantinople were zealous and skilful - but 
much as the subject has been overlooked in| the description given by the historian Gibbon, | their art was baffled by the various symptoms 
systems of philosophy and education, is the) of the great plague, which began in the reign| and pertinacious vehemence of the disease : 
principal determining cause of our intellectual | of the emperor Justinian, about the year 542|the same remedies were productive of contra- 


and moral peculiarities. ‘The views which} of the Christian era, and continued its rava-|ry effects, and the e 
Christianity unfolds of the perfections and ate | ges for more than fift \ 


tributes of the Deity, cannot fail to elevate and| solating all parts of t 
expand the faculties. Regarding him as the) 


nue vent capriciously disap- 
y years, visiting and de-| pointed their prognostics of death or recovery, 
he globe. The account|'The order of funerals, and the right of sepul- 


Author of all existence, and as a continual 
presence, we cannot lift our eyes upon his 
works, but we recognise his footsteps. How 
enviable are the feelings with which the Chris- 
tian walks abroad through nature! ‘The si- 
lence and the music of the woods and the fields, 
the calm and awful majesty of the landscape, 


is contained in the seventh volume of the|chres, were confounded ; those who were left 
“ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,”| without friends or servants, lay unburied in the 
and is extracted for republication, as con-|streets or in their desolate houses ; and a ma- 
taining peculiar interest at the present time. | gistrate was authorised to collect the promis. 

“ Ethiopia and Egypt have been stigmatised | cuous heaps of dead bodies, to transport them 


in every age, as the origin, source, and semi-| by land or water, 


and to inter them in deep 


nary of the plague. In a damp, hot, stagnat-| pits beyond the precincts of the city. 


ing air, this African fever is generated from the 


m “Contagion is the inseparable sympt 
the untiring beauty of its colours, the gradual : 4 Lo uae 


putrefaction of animal substances, and a plague, which, by mutual respiration, js 
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From the Amulet. 
lungs and stomach of those who approach) ACTUAL STATE OF THE SLAVE TRADE ON| Captain Owen, who brought with him twenty- 


See ! r % 
transfused from the infected persons to the “The first governor of Fernando Po was 


them. While philosophers believe and trem- THE COAST OF AFRICA. 
ble, it is singular, that the existence of a real _ (Concluded from page 133.) 
danger should have been denied by a people} “ Immediately opposite the mouths of these 
most prone to vain and imaginary terrors. | rivers, and as if it was intended by Providence | hundred people, who erected a fort, governor's 
Yet the fellow citizens of Procopius were sa-| a8 a station for the watching and suppression | residence, and houses for themselves, where 
tisfied, by some short and partial experience,| of the trade, lies the island of Fernando Po,|they were soon established, with every hope 
that the infection could not be gained by the} about forty miles from the coast. Its advan-|of enjoyment, on this beautiful island; but, not- 
closest conversation ; and this persuasion) tages for every puspose of the kind were so withstanding the anticipations of its healthi- 
might support the assiduity of friends or phy-| great, that, in February, 1826, it was proposed | ness, it was soon found to be exceedingly in- 
sicians in the care of the sick, whom inhuman|to the Spanish government to remove the/salubrious. The men were seized with low 
prudence would have condemned to solitude mixed commission from Sierra Leone to this intermittent fevers, which in a short time left 
and despair. But the fatal security, like the| place, “as it was in the heart of the slave/them in a deplorable state of mental and phy- 
predestination of the Turks, must have aided|Ccountry, its climate salubrious, and its soil|sical debility, from which very few recovered, 
the progress of the contagion, and those salu- sufficiently fertile.” ‘The second quality in| and those who did so remained for a consider- 
tary precautions to which Europe is indebted this recommendation is found, unfortunately, | able time in a state approaching to idiotism. 
for her safety, were unknown to the govern-|to be far from truth. * The situation of the island, though highly 
ment of Justinian. No restraints were impos-}  “ It is a high island, covered with dense favourable for every other purpose, is not so 
ed on the free and frequent intercourse of the| wood, with water of an excellent quality, and for health. In an angle of the Bight of Bia- 
Roman provinces ; from Persia to France, the)!" any quantity. Large oaks grow down to| fra, having on two sides, to an interminable 
nations were mingled and infected by wars) the edge of the sea; satin-wood, ebony, and | extent, the most pestiferous tract on the coast 
and emigrations, and the pestilentia! odour] other hard and valuable timber abound. | of Africa, continually inundated, for hundreds 
which lurks for years in a bale of cotton, was| Some fine straight trees are admirably adapted | of miles, by the overflowings of ten or twelve 
imported by the abuse of trade into the most | for spars and masts, and some of the ships| great rivers, which form swampy deltas all 
distant regions. ‘The mode of its propagation|0n the station have been supplied from the along the coast, the air must be tainted toa 
is explained by the remark of Procopius him-|island. The native population is very great, considerable extent, and every breeze which 
seJf, that it always spread from the sea-coast, amounting to 200,000; they are not black,/blows from the land must be loaded with 
to the inland country ; the most sequestered| but of a dark copper colour, or brown red ; marsh miasma ; this, with the circumstance 
islands and mountains were successively visited; | their hair not woolly, but long and lank, and of the island being covered with lofty trees in 
the places which had escaped the fury of its their limbs full, muscular, and well-propor- immense profusion, impeding the free circu- 
first passage, were alone exposed to the con- tioned. ‘They seem as if they were descend- lation of the air, must generate, on a spot 
tagion of the ensuing year. ‘The winds might| ed from the Moors, and have a steady spirit of| within three degrees of the equator, a state 
diffuse that subtle venom; but unless the at-) independence that has resisted all attempts at very unfavourable to human life. Indeed, the 
mosphere be previously disposed for its recep- | making thern slay es. On this point they are| effects of the air in destroying every substance 
tion, the plague would soon expire in the cold exceedingly jeaious and vigilant. hey do exposed t6 it are very remarkable : all arti- 
or temperate climates of the earth. Such was) Not hesitate to go on board the king’s ships, |cles of wearing apparel immediately rot, par- 
the universal corruption of the air, that the with a fearless confidence, showing that they | ticularly animal substances ; shoes, hats, wool- 
pestilence which burst forth in the fifteenth) re no ways deficient in personal courage ;| len cloths, were immediately decayed, and the 
year of Justinian, was not checked or alleviat-| but they evince an exceeding jealousy of} texture destroyed in a few days. The heavy 
ed by any difference of the seasons. In time, | trangers penetrating into their villages, or of| rains, which fall in a deluge here, are altoge- 
its first malignity was abated and dispersed ; their advancing to any distance from the coast. | ther unlike any thing in Europe, and penetrate, 
the disease alternately languished and revived; | They had seen the consequences of European soak, and dissolve any thing exposed to them. 
but it was not until the end of a calamitous) Visitations on their neigpbours, and, like the|'They are preceded, generally, by tornadoes, 
period of fifty-two years, that mankind recoy- Chinese, were disinclined to admit them into| which first generate an oppressive and sickly 
ered their health, or the air resumed its pure their country. J hey are naked, with the ex- heat in the atmosphere, and then burst with 
and salubrious quality. No facts have been|¢ePption of a cloth of platted grass about their| furious violence, tearing and overturning every 
preserved to sustain an account, or even a loins. They paint their bodies thickly with | thing. lhese tornadoes are attended with 
conjecture, of the numbers that perished in red ochre, and the more distinguished persons effects which seem to disturb and alarm all 
this extraordinary mortality. { only find, that! 2"e marked with blue and other colours. Not-\ nature. An arch is seen to arise from the 
during three months, five, and at length ten| withstanding their naked persons, and savage| sea, and when it reaches the zenith, it explodes 
thousand persons died each day at Constanti-| manners, they have made considerable ad-| with tremendous fury, accompanied by balls 
nople ; that many cities of the East were left|¥@nces in agriculture ; part of the island is! of fire, deluges of rain, and gusts of wind that 
vacant, and that in several districts of Italy the| cleared and highly improved, and their bana-| tear every thing before it. Fishes leap from 
harvest and the vintage withered on the ground. | "@5 and yams are peculiarly fine ; these they | the sea—beasts fly in all directions—birds 
The triple scourge of war, pestilence, and fa-| barter for pieces of iron hoop, which they re-| scream in the most dismal manner, and every 
mine, afflicted the subjects of Justinian, and | ©©!V® like regular money. It is cut into) animated thing gives signs of terror and dis- 
his reign is disgraced by a visible decrease of, lengths of seven inches, and the natives prize| may. ; 
the human species, which has never been re-|'t above any other article of barter, and con-|; “ But these states of the atmosphere, which 
paired in some of the fairest countries of the| Vert It into knives, daggers, and other imple-| are so highly injurious to Europeans, have no 
slobe.”’ ments. They have also fowl, but they are not) effect on the natives, who are the most robust 
> |so good, and die as soon as they are sent on| and healthy people on the coast; and it is 
— shipboard. 'to be hoped that, when the woods are clear 
“The English settlement is on the north part|and cultivation is extended, the climate will 
Would we succeed in our endeavours to re- of the island. It was selected with a view to| be considerably ameliorated. The advantages 
gulate our passions, our watchfulness over salubrity, and it was afterwards found, from| 


|of this fine island render it highly desirable. 
them must be constant, and our care to govern various remains, to have been the very place) The magnificence and beauty of the country, 
them, habitual. Every single victory obtained | 


_ where the Spaniards had originally established|the abundance and variety of its trees, the 
by passions, concurs to establish their empire, | 


‘themselves, when formerly masters of the| richness and capability of its soil, the inde- 
as on the contrary, a continued vigorous re-|island—sundry articles of broken pottery,| pendent and intelligent race of people that in- 


sistance will in time destroy it—Monthly Re-| and remnants of walls and bastions, indicate| habit it, all offer the most important advan- 
view, 1749. | this fact. tages. 


five marines, and about two hundred black 
soldiers of the African corps, besides carpenters 
and other artificers, to the number of seven 








It may be the means, not only of to- 
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tally extinguishing the slave-trade on the op-| 
posite coast, but of improving and instructing) 
a fine race of people already on the island. 

‘« The last station to which our cruisers were 
ordered to direct their attention was the river 
Gaboon, within thirty miles of the equator. 
It is notorious for its slave-trade. From hence 
to Mozambique, the whole coast was open to 
the Brazilians, who collected slaves from Mo- 
lembo, Cabiado, and other places, which by 
treaty they were allowed to traffic with, inso- 
much so that in the year 1829 no less than 
44,000, and in the year 1830, 52,000 slaves 
were openly imported into and sold in the 
slave-markets of Rio de Janeiro alone.* On 
the twenty-third of last March, however, this 
permission expired, and no native is now al- 
lowed to traffic for slaves on any part of the 
coast of Africa, on pain of being punished as 
pirates. 


« It was the general opinion that the vigour 
and vigilance of our cruisers liad nearly sup- 
pressed this traffic ; such, however, unfortu- 
nately was not the fact. The whole number 
captured by our cruisers, and sent to Sierra 
Leone, from June, 1819, to July, 1828, was 
13,281,* being, on average, 1400 per annum; 
while during that period above 100,000 were 
annually taken from the coast, either by law- 
ful or unlawful traders. The latter were| 
principally from the isle of Cuba. In 1817 a 
treaty had been concluded with the Spanish | 
government, that the slave-trade should be 
abolished in the entire dominions of Spain, 


} 


Havana, having on board five hundred and tical state of Barbary, it is the opprobrium of 
fifty-five slaves, and a crew of one hundred and’ the civilized world, a nest of pirates, and a 
fifty men of different nations; and after a short'den of slaves. We see no reason why it 
but desperate action, in which the pirate slaver| should not be taken possession of like Algiers, 
had eighty-six men killed and wounded, with) if its own weak or wicked government is not 
five of the unfortunate slaves, she was taken’ able or willing to uphold the common and re- 
possession of. 'cognised rights of nations. 


“It appears, then, that while the English| 
public supposed the slave-trade suppressed, it) 
has been carried on for the last ten or twelve 


** But, above all, we must extinguish slavery 
in our own colonies. As long as that foul 
blot is permitted to stain our national cha- 


years, to nearly as great an extent, and under racter, our influence is weakened, and we 
much more revolting circumstances than ever;| cannot, with any justice or consistency, pre- 
it remains, therefore, for England to consider! scribe to others that they shall not make 
what must be done for its effectual suppres-! slaves, when we ourselves hold nearly a mil- 
sion. Since the twenty-third of March, 1830, lion of our fellow creatures in a similar bon- 
the difficulty is considerably abridged, for now\dage. As long as unhappy beings perish in 
the whole coast of Africa, from Mozambique! that state at home, the cupidity of masters 
to Morocco, is included in the prohibition, and; will find means directly or indirectly to sup- 
no nation can trade for slaves, under any pre-|ply the loss from abroad. This great act, 
text or evasion, either to the south or the north| then, remains to be accomplished, and then 
of the line. Much, however, yet remains to be| England may expect, with the high and com- 
done. ‘The present instructions to his ma-|manding auxiliary of her moral influence, that 
jesty’s ships are so vague and restrictive, that| others should follow her example.” 

known slavers are constantly met on the coast 
and in the rivers of Africa, and cannot be mo- 
lested unless they have the slaves actually on 
board. ‘This is readily done in one night, as} 
often as the cruiser is called or driven away 
from her station by business or bad weather ; 
and when she returns again the slaver has) 
departed with her full cargo, and it is in vain 
to follow her, as vessels of this description are 
built expressly for speed, and attempts to over- 
take them are fruitless. By an additional ar-| 


From the New York “ Mercury.” 

“The Boston Courier contains an interest- 
ing letter from a gentleman residing on the 
road leading from the Choctaw Nation to 
Memphis; the route by which a large part of 
the Choctaws are to pass and are passing, on 
their way to their new homes beyond the 
| Mississippi. We make the following extracts.” 





* About a month ago several hundred Choctaws 
spent part of three days in sight of Martyn, on their 


and the sum of £400,000 was actually given| ticle, in the treaty with the Netherlands, it) 
by the British government, asa compensation | is stipulated that all vessels are to be consi-| 
to those engaged in it. Notwithstanding this,| dered as slavers, and treated as such, when 
20,000 slaves have been annually exported, | they have an apparatus, such as hatches with 
from the Gallinos and the river Bonny, into) gratings, shackles, large copper boilers, &c.,' 


Cuba alone, by armed vessels of different na-|evidently intended for slaves, even though 


tions, who act both as pirates and slavers.| 
Their manner of proceeding is this: they set, 
out from the Havana to hover about the coast 
of Africa, and if they can elude our vigilance, 
and take in a cargo of slaves, they proceed 
direct with it to Cuba. If not, they turn pi- 
rates, seize the first ship they meet, preferring | 
one laden with slaves. ‘They murder, and, in| 
some cases, put on shore in desert places, the| 
crew, and proceed with the vessel and cargo 
to Cuba, where they readily dispose of them ; 
the slaves are landed on the back of the island, 
and dispersed in various ways through the} 
West Indies and Brazil. 


“These pirate slavers have been the pest and | 


terror of the tropical regions of the Atlantic) 
for some years ; accounts of their atrocities| 
fill the columns of our newspapers, and the| 
law which makes a slave-dealer a pirate is) 
fully justified, as their characters are now} 
combined and identified. One of the most} 
dangerous and daring of this class has lately 
fallen into the hands of our cruizers. On the 
third of September, 1830, Captain Gordon, of 
his majesty’s sloop, Primrose, fell in with the 
Spanish ship of war, Veloz Passageiro, pierced | 
for thirty, and mounting twenty guns, com-! 
manded by Jose Antonio de la Bega, bound 
from Whyda, on the coast of Africa, 








* Walsh’s Brazil. Vol. ii. page 322. 


t Parliamentary Reports. 


none should be found on board. This article 
should be included in the treaties with every 
other nation, so that any such vessel found 
on the coast, belonging to any country, should 
be seized and confiscated. 

* Again by treaties with Spain, Portugal, 
the Netherlands and Brazil, mutual right of 
search is allowed to cruisers of each nation, 
but no right of mutual search exists with 
France and North America, and slaves are 
continually transported with impunity under 
their flags. Efforts must be made to induce | 
these latter nations to consent to this arrange- | 
ment, and no longer to suffer the little eti- 
quettes of national vanity to oppose this great 
cause of God and man. ‘If then,’ says Dr.| 
Walsh, ‘when the whole coast of Africa is 
protected from this commerce, and no vessel} 
of any nation is permitted to traffic on any) 
part of it, the right of mutual search is ac-| 
knowledged and acted on by all civilized na-| 
tions, and every ship found with the damning 
proofs on board be confiscated, and the crews 
treated as pirates—then, and not till then, 
can we hope to see this horrid traffic finally | 
abolished.’ 

“ With this we perfectly agree ; but some-| 
thing more yet remains to be done. As long} 


to the (28 Cuba continues in its present state, the re- 
| fugium peccatorum and the receptacle of cas! 


caneers, it is hopeless to attempt to suppress) 
entirely the traffic in slaves. Like the pira-| 


| der as possible, and her right arm cut off. 
| rents were compelled to move on in two days, and she 


way to their new country. Although their contractor 
seemed to do every thing in his power, to render 
their situation comfortable, there was still much un- 
avoidable suffering. ‘There were very aged persons 
and very young children in the company. Many had 
nothing to shelter them from the storm by day or 
night. The weather was excessively cold, and yet, 
a neighbour remarked to me a few days ago, that he 
had noticed particularly, and in his opinion not one 
in ten of the women had even a moccasin on her feet, 
and a great majority of these were walking. An in- 
teresting girl who was formerly a scholar at Mayhew, 
sustained a compound fracture of the arm, several days 
before they reached this place, and was brought thus 
far in a rough baggage wagon. In compliance with 
our suggestion, a litter was made, and she was carried 
the remainder of the way to Memphis, on men’s 
shoulders. On her arrival there, a gangrene had pro- 
ceeded so far, as to render it very doubtful, in the 
opinion of the physicians, whether an amputation 
would save her life. ‘They, however, resolved to ope- 
rate. ‘The tourniquet was applied as near the shoul- 
Her pa- 


was left in the hospital. 

“A number of small companies have since passed 
who were detained on the way by loss of horses, and 
other causes. No provision could be made for these, 
and they were, consequently, in some instances, very 
destitute. One party came to us and begged an ear 
of corn apiece, to relieve, for a season, their sufferings. 
Another party encamped in the woods near us, about 
three weeks ago, and that night a storm of hail and 
sleet commenced, which was followed in a day or two 
with a heavy fall of snow. For more than two weeks 
there was a continued freeze, and colder weather than 
I have ever seen in this climate. During the whole 
of this time these suffering people were lying at their 
camp, without any shelter, and with very little provi- 
sion. Much suffering was to be expected in the re- 
moval of the Choctaws ; but if I am to judge from what 
I have seen and heard, the half was not anticipated. 

“You will probably have heard of the recent coun- 
cil at the Choctaw agency, between Major Eaton and 
General Coffee, agents of Government, and the head 
men of the two nations. The object of the council! 
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was to purchase lands of the Choctaws for the Chick-| emancipated realm, a system of laws unequal-|safely filled by"a,helpless female, amid the 


asaws, or to prevail upon the latter to renounce their | 
character as a distinct people and identify themselves | 
with the Choctaws. Both overtures were virtually re- | 
jected. In the address of the Commissioners it was | 
stated, that the president was convinced they never 
could live under state laws; that there were no unap- | 
propriated lands beyond the river, to which they could | 
be directed, and that their only hope was that the 
Choctaws would permit them to occupy a portion of 
their lands. As might reasonably be expected, this| 
renewed application for lands, so early, and after so 
many assurances that they would be no longer harass- 
ed on this subject, has created a high degree of indig- 
nation in the minds of the emigrants. | 





“ We beg the reader’s attention more par-| 
ticularly to the last paragraph of the forego-| 
ing, the correctness of which we do not doubt, | 
as we have heard similar statements from other, 
sources. Would it be thought possible, that 
so soon after the President, through his agents, 
had told the Choctaws those lands should be 
their’s “as long as the grass grows and the} 
rivers run,’”°—even before they had settled 
upon them,—they would be importuned to 
sell them; and that too by the very agents, 
Major Eaton and Gen. Coffee, who negotiated 
the treaty of removal!! Yet this is but one 
half-of the amazing effrontery of the transac- 
tion. The other half is, that after persuading | 
the Chickasaws, much against their inclina- 
tion, to sign a treaty ceding to the govern-| 
ment the lands they inherited from their fa-| 
thers, for the sake of more secure possessions 
beyond the Mississippi, it is all at once as- 
certained that there are ‘no unappropriated 
lands beyond the Mississippi to which they 
can be directed.’ !!!! - 

“One thing more. Will the Senate of the 
United States—the venerable and enlightened 
Senate—ratify a treaty or treaties negotiated 
under such circumstances? Will they not 
probe the affair to the bottom ; and then ex- 
ercise the prerogative given them by the 
constitution, of putting a veto upon the dis- 
graceful transaction !”’ 


To the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia. 


The Memorial of the Female Citizens of the 
County of Fluvanna, most respectfully 
showeth. 

“Your memorialists have hitherto been 
blessed with contentment in the happy priva- 
cy of domestic retirement, where they have 
enjoyed peace and security, under the wise 
institutions of a free government; nor have 
they, until now, had occasion to appeal to the 
guardians of their country’s rights for redress 
of any national grievance, having shared the 
prosperity of their heaven-favoured land with 
feelings of gratitude to the Author of all 
good, and to their natural guardians and pro- 
tectors. ‘They retain a grateful recollection 
of the patriotic exertions of your predeces- 
sors in office, when the land of their nativity 
wore the fetters of foreign thraldom, and the 
destinies of a mighty nation were involved in 
your deliberations as a legislative bedy. The 
spirit now animates your counsels which then 
triumphed over the oppression of Great Bri- 
tain, and bore us safely through the perils of 
an unequal contest. ‘The same wisdom per- 
vades your deliberations which framed for our 


led in the universe. Under this salutary code, 
we have seen our sons arise to manhood, un- 
fettered by abject restrictions, and our daugh- 
ters fill their allotted stations among the ho- 
noured matrons of a free land. 

‘* But a blight now hangs over our national 
prospects, and acloud dims the sunshine of 
domestic peace throughout our State. Our 
ears have heard the wailings of distress, and 
a mysterious dread, mingled with fearful sus- 
picion, disturbs the sacred quiet of our homes. 

* We have heard ‘ Rachel,’ as it were, 
‘weeping for her children, because they are 
not,’ and uncontrollable sympathy with dis- 
tant murmurs, quickens the throbbings of our 
once tranquil bosoms. 

** We cannot conceal from ourselves that an 
evil is among us, which threatens to outgrow 
the growth and eclipse the brightness of our 
national blessings. A shadow deepens over 
the land and casts its thickest gloom upon the 
sacred shrine of domestic bliss, darkening 
over us as time advances. We reflect, with 
gratitude, that no error in the framers of our 
constitution entailed this evil upon us. We 
drew the taint from the bosom that fostered 
us, and it has gradually mingled with the vital 


|principle of our national existence. It can 


no longer remain dormant and inert in the| 


impediments arising from the increasing evils 
of slavery? Will the absent father’s heart be 
at peace, when, amid the hurry of public af- 
fairs, his thoughts return to the home of his 
affections, surrounded by doubtful, if not 
dangerous subjects to a precarious authority ? 
Perhaps when deeply engaged in his legisla- 
tive duties, his heart may quail, and his tongue 
falter, with irrepressible apprehensions for the 
peace and safety of objects dearer than life it- 
self. 

“Such will be the trials of our posterity, 
unless efficient measures are speedily put in 
operation to avert them from the unborn 
myriads of our native land. 

“‘ We presume not to intrude our suggest- 
ions as to the method of accomplishing this 
stupendous undertaking, but we are content 
to leave the choice of measures to those on 
whose wisdom we can rely. It is sufficient 
that we are allowed the privilege of entreat- 
ing our lawgivers to commence, without de- 
lay, a work which must be slowly and gradu- 
ally performed. We can only aid the mighty 
task by ardent outpourings of the spirit of 
supplication at the Throne of Grace. We will 
call upon the God in whom we trust, to di- 
rect your councils by his unerring wisdom, 
and guide you with his effectual spirit. We 


social system, but calls loudly for redress | now conjure you by the sacred charities of 
from the sages of our land. We are feelingly | kindred, by the solemn obligations of justice, 
aware of the arduous difficulties of the case|by every consideration of domestic affection 
in question, and nothing but the fullest con-|and patriotic duty, to nerve every faculty of 
fidence in the wisdom and prudence of our|your minds to the investigation of this im- 
legislative council, joined to a sacred trust | portant subject—and let not the united voices 
in the God of nations, could induce us thus to|of your mothers, wives, daughters, and kin- 
intrude on the important avocations which en-|dred, have sounded in your ears in vain! !” 
gage your time and yourattention. We feel| 
confident of. your sympathy in all real dangers, | ‘ 7. 

and trust that none of your revered body will Charles Wesley and the Earthquake. 
impute our interference in this delicate mat-} It is related that he was in London at the 
ter, to a culpable degree of timidity ; neither | time of the earthquake, and was preaching at 
will you impute to us the extravagant expec- \the foundry early in the morning, when the se- 
tation that your utmost exertions can effect | cond shock occurred. The entry in his jour- 
an immediate removal of the evil we deplore.|nal presents him in an attitude, characteristic 
We are prepared to endure a large propor-|of the man, and may be given as a remarkable 
tion of the affliction, during our brief term of instance of self-possession and firmness. 
existence. But we look forward to the time,; ‘ March 8th, 1750. This morning, a quar- 
when our children’s children will occupy the|ter after five, we had another shock of an 
places which must soon know us no more.—| earthquake far more violent than that of Feb- 
Should your wisdom devise a method of alle- ruary 8th. I was repeating the text, when it 
viating our national misfortune, posterity will| shook the foundry so violently, that we all ex- 
be indebted to you for the security of the do-/ pected it to fall on our heads. A great cry 
mestic sphere. Our daughters, and their/followed from the women and children. 1 
daughters, are destined to become, in their! immediately called out, ‘ Therefore we will 
turn, the tender fosterers of helpless infancy,| not fear, though the earth be moved, and the 
the directors of developing childhood, and the| hills be carried into the midst of the sea : for 
companions of those citizens who will occu-| the Lord of hosts is with us ; the God of Tanah 


py the legislative and executive offices of| 
their country. Can we calmly anticipate the| 
conditions of the southern states, at that pe- 
riod, should no remedy be devised, to arrest 
the progressive miseries attendant on slavery! 
We shudder for the fate of our female de- 
scendants, while we endeavor to stifle the too 
importunate apprehensions of our own bo- 
soms. It will be their province, as it is ours, 
to impose the salutary restraints of domestic 
discipline, and, in the absence of their lawful 
directors, to maintain temporary sway ove! 





} 
| 





the houschold. Can this post of duty be 





las well as their bodies. 


is our refuge.’ He filled my heart with faith, 
and my mouth with words, shaking their souls 
The earth moved 
westward, then eastward, then westward again, 
through all London and Westminster. It was 
a strong and jarring motion, attended with a 
rumbling noise like that of thunder. Many 
houses were much shaken, and some chimneys 
thrown down, but without any further hurt.”’ 


Use caution in thy choice of books ; else ‘tis 
time spent in ill company. TF uLier. 
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Debate on Abolition—It will be seen by the pro-| look back to the state of opinion five months ago, may 
ceedings of the house of delegates, yesterday, that) well consider them almost miraculous. 
the debate on abolition has closed, having occupied; “ We do not imagine that the discussions have by 
exactly one fortnight. During this time it has inter-| any means terminated. Mr. Moore, a few days ago, 
ested and absorbed the attention of this community | read a Resolution which he had prepared, and deter- 
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SECOND MONTH, 11, 1832. 





In our last number we inserted by request, 
a notice of the publication of Foster’s Report, 
and since then we have received from the 
master, the following advertisement, containing 


some further information relative to the de-| 


livery of the work to distant subscribers. 


A CARD. 


Subscribers for the Testimony taken before 
me at Camden, N. J. in the Chancery suit be- 
tween Shotwell, Hendrickson, and Decow, 
relative to the Crosswicks school fund, are 
respectfully informed, that | have received the 
permission of the court to publish the same, 
as may be expedient, and without further hin- 
derance. 


It is uncertain whether the decision of the 
court will be pronounced before the next April 
term. 


Those who prefer to have the decision, at 
the same time with the testimony, must wait 
until after such decision shall have been made 
known, when it will be printed and annexed to 
the second volume. Others, who may choose 
to receive the Testimony now, without waiting 
for the decision, can be accommodated ; the 
Jatter, as soon as obtained, they will be entitled 
to receive through the same channel with the 
testimony, or otherwise as may be found con- 
venient. 


Subscribers in the state of New York and 
eastward, can receive their copies on applica- 
tion to William Hutchin, Pearl street, New 
York; those in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, &c. &c. of William Salter, Carpen- 
ter street, near Seventh street ; Edward Bettle, 
No. 14, south Third street: Thomas Evans, 


N. E. corner of Spruce and Third streets ;| monwealth; induced by humanity as well as policy, 
Uriah Hunt, No. 19, north Third street ; or|to an immediate effort for the removal in the first 
Nathan Kite, No. 64, Walnut street, Philadel- 
And those in the neighbourhood and 
Woodbury, and below in West Jersey, of the/ the community on the subject, will absorb our present 


phia. 


subscriber at Woodbury. 


J. J. Fosrer. 
Woodbury, 2d mo. (February) 6th, 1832. 


At the request of one of our southern friends, 


| that it is inexpedient for the present to make any| 


beyond all precedent ; and has been conducted with/ mined to offer, calling upon the Federal Government 
an ability, zeal, and eloquence, beyond any thing the| for aid in abolishing slavery and deporting the slaves. 


capitol of Virginia has witnessed since its foundation.| Mr. Brodnax, yesterday, ridiculing in just terms the 


Freedom of discussion has been pushed to great} idea that it was unconstitutional in Congress thus to 
length; but not to a length, as we believe, endanger-| appropriate the proceeds of the public lands, (the na- 
ing the tranquillity of the country; for we hold it to) tional debt paid,) or that it was dishonourable in Vir- 
be self-evident, that when the public vigilance is on ginia to ask of the general government what was her 
the alert, danger from that source is of all things the! right, made known his intention of introducing a pro- 
most improbable. Nor are we of the number who! position applying to that government for a just share of 
imagine that this discussion, or one conducted in the | the proceeds of the public lands, to aid in the deporta- 
public prints, will impart to the slaves any ideas not tion of the free negroes. We hear, also, of other re- 
now entertained, or any aspirations not now indulg- | Solutions connected with the whole subject of the co- 
ed. The truth is, that the intelligence of the slaves|loured population, which will probably be introduced. 
has long ago reached the point to which the fears of We likewise hear the rumour of a speedy attempt & 
some imagined this discussion would conduct it.| divide the state, coming from the south of Virginia. 
They have not now to learn those abstract theories | 
which teach the universal equality of man and his} ee 
rights; but the same extent of intelligence informs | FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
them of the impossible, the worse than hopeless ex-| —, ded 
pectation, of engaging in a successful struggle for/ The visiting managers for the month are, 
their maintenance. ‘Charles Allen, No, 180, south Second street ; 
A few words as to the meaning of the several votes| Stacy Cooke, Second street continued, Bristol 
yesterday. \township ; ‘Thomas Wistar, jr. Abington. 


The report of the select committee, adverse to| Attending Physician.—Samuel W. Picker- 
legislation on the subject of abolition, was in these} ing, Frankford. 


words: “ Resolved, as the opinion of this committee, | Consulting Physicians.—Thomas C James 
ray . ~“? 


legislative enactments for the abolition of slavery.” | No. 7, York Buildings; Charles Lukens, N. W. 
This report Mr. Preston moved to reverse, and thus;|corner of Mulberry and Seventh streets ; 


to declare that it was expedient now to make legis-| Charles F. Matlack, No. 85, Mulberry street ; 
lative enactments for the abolition of slavery. This} Robert M. Huston, No. 107 Mulberry street : 
was meeting the question in its strongest form. It) Cas Wi or N we 8 M. Ib : : ’ 
demanded action, and immediate action. On this} “@5P@" istar, No. 184, Mulberry street. 
proposition the vote was 58 to 73. Many of the 
most decided friends of abolition voted against the| 
amendment ; because they thought public opinion| AGENTS. 
not sufficiently prepared for it, and that it might pre-| 

judice the cause to move too rapidly. The vote on} 


In the list of agents at the commencement 
Mr. Witcher’s motion to postpone the whole subject | of the present volume, we omitted to meet, the 
indefinitely, indicates the true state of opinion in the} name of John Knowles, Monkton, Addison 


house. That was the test question, and was so in-|county, Vermont, appointed in the place of 
tended and proclaimed by its mover. That motion) Joseph D. Hoag, removed from the neighbour- 
was negatived, 71 to 60; showing a majority of 11,)) 404 ™ , 
who by that vote, declared their belief that at the) . 
proper time, and in the proper mode, Virginia ought} 
to commence a system of gradual abolition. This is 
carat oe deciaimed = Mr. Bryce’s preamble / Died, at Monkton, Vermont, the 4th of 1st month, 
> ae words, which was adopted by a eae 1832, Anicait, wife of John Knowles, in the 40th year 
of 67 to 60. |of her age ; a member of Ferrisburgh monthly meet- 
“ Profoundly sensible of the great evils arising from| ing of Friends. She was of exemplary life from her 
the condition of the coloured population of this Com-| youth up, a kind and faithful wife, a loving, tender 
mother. She had been gradually declining for more 
than two years, during which time she endeavoured 
place, as well of those who are now free, as of such as, more fully to prepare for her final change. She often 
may hereafter become free : believing that this effort, said with composure of mind, that she thought she 
while it is in just accordance with the sentiments of! must leave her family soon, but that if it was the will 
of the blessed Master to spare her a little longer, to 
means; and that a further action for the removal of| take care of her children, she should have a choice in 


the slaves should await a more definite developement} it: yet, as her disorder advanced, she was favoured to 
of public opinion.” 


| resign all and look forward in full faith to a blessed 
This preamble being first adopted, the resolution | immortality. She several times spoke of her two 
of the Select Committee was also adopted as a corolla-| Youngest children, removed by death a few months 
ry thereto, and the two as a whole, adopted by a vote | before, and said she was going to meet them in the 
of 64 to 59. mansions of the ever blessed Saviour. She endeavour- 
The enquiry and discussion then here terminated | ed to her last moments to discharge her duty in warn. 





we have transferred to our pages, the memo-| in the following specific and implied declarations on 
rial relative to slavery, of the female citizens| the part of the House of Delegates: 1. That it is not 


os a expedient at this session, to legislate on abolition. 
of the county of Fluvanna, Virginia, to the| 9. "Phat the coloured population of Virginia is a great 


legislature of that state, which it is said was} evil, 3, That humanity and policy in the first place, 
extensively signed. It is an eloquent appeal, demand the removal of the free, and those who will 


and will interest our female readers in par- become free, (looking to an extensive voluntary manu-| 
mission.) 4. That this will absorb our present means. | 


ticular. 


5. (undeniable implication.) ‘That when public opinion | 
The following from the Richmond Whig, | is more developed; when the people have spoken more | 


of January 26th, besides announcing the issue | °XPlicitly, and the means are better devised, that it is 
i ‘grag > 3.1. | expedient to commence a system of abolition. 

of the recent discussions in the house of dele-| 

gates, is calculated further to illustrate the} 

state of public feeling there, on the momentous | 

subject. 


The house of delegates have gone thus far, and, in 
our opinion, it had no right to go farther. The pub- 
lic is not prepared to go farther at this time. These 
| are astonishing and animating results—They who will 


ing, counselling, and encouraging, not only those of 
her own household, but many of her friends and neigh- 
| bours who visited her. She expressed much thankful- 
| ness that she had been preserved during the late con- 
| flict in our Society from the spirit of unbelief, and 
unshaken in the principles of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. She several times exclaimed, what can be the 
hope of those that deny his name, when they are 
| brought to a sick bed as | am—of those who do not 
place their dependance in Him through that most holy 
sacrifice which he has made for us without the gates 
of Jerusalem ; and often audibly supplicated for preser- 
j vation in faithfulness, in patience, and resignation, 
{imploring the Lord Jesus to be with her through the 
| valley of death, and to receive her spirit into his king- 
| dom of peace and rest. She remained composed to the 
last, and we doubt not but her prayers are granted. 
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For “The Friend.” | his precepts and enforced by his example :|der to benefit his fellow citizens. The private 


GLORY---MILITARY VIRTUES. 


(Concluded from page 136.) 


) 
| bravery, he never recommended at all. The 


wisdom of this distinction and its accordancy 
Valour and bravery, however, may be ex-| with the principles of his religion are plain. 


hibited by the many—not by generals and} Bravery requires the existence of many of those 
admirals alone, but by ensigns and midshipmen,| dispositions which he disallowed. Animosity, 
by seamen and by privates. What then is) the desire of retaliation, the disposition to in- 
valour and what is bravery ? “ There is nothing! jure and destroy, all this is necessary to the 
great but what is virtuous, nor indeed truly| existence of bravery, but all this is incompa- 
great but what is composed and quiet.”"* There) tible with Christianity. The courage which 
is much of truth in this. Yet where then is! Christianity requires is to bravery what for- 
the greatness of bravery, for where is the com-|titude is to daring—an effort of the mental 
posure and quietude of the quality? ‘ Valour! principles rather than of the spirits. It is a 
or active courage, is for the most part con-| calm, steady determinateness of purpose, that 
stitutional, and therefore can have no more} will not be diverted by solicitation, or awed 
claim to moral merit, than wit, beauty, or|by fear. “Behold I go bound in the spirit 
health.”*t Accordingly, the question which} unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things that 
we have just asked, respecting military talent,| shall befall me there; save that the Holy 
may be especially asked respecting bravery./Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying that 
Cannot bravery be exhibited in common by the| bonds and afflictions abide me. But none of 
good and the bad? Yet further. “It is a) these things move me, neither count I my life 
great weakness for a man to value himself up-| dear unto myself.”* What resemblance has 
on any thing wherein he shall be outdone by) bravery to courage like this? This courage is 
fools and brutes.” Is not the bravery of the! a virtue, and a virtue which it is difficult to 
bravest outdone even by brutes? When the| acquire or to practise ; and we have heedless- 
soldier has vigorously assaulted the enemy;) ly or ingeniously transferred its praise to an- 
when; though repulsed, he returns to the con-| other quality, which is inferior in its nature 
flict ; when, being wounded, he still brandishes | and easier to acquire, in order that we may 
his sword, till it drops from his grasp by faint-} obtain the reputation of virtue at a cheap 
ness or death, he surely is brave. What then) rate. 

is the moral rank to which he has attained ! 
He has attained to the rank of a bull-dog. | 
The dog, too, vigorously assails his enemy ; 
when tossed into the air he returns to the con- hibiting this delusion, let us not forget the 
flict, when gored he still continues to bite,| purpose for which it is done. The popular 
and yields not his hold until he is stunned or| notion respecting bravery does not terminate 
killed. Contemplating bravery as such, there} in an innoxious mistake. ‘The consequences 
is not a man in Britain or in Europe whose} are practically and greatly evil. He that has 
bravery entitles him to praise which he must} placed his hopes upon the praises of valour, 
not share with the combatants of a cockpit.| desires of course an opportunity of acquiring 
Of the moral qualities that are components of| them, and this opportunity he cannot find but 
bravery, the reader may form some concep-| jn the destruction of men. That such power- 
tion from this language of a man who is said} fy] motives will lead to this destruction when 
to be a large landed proprietor, a magistrate,| eyen ambition can scarcely find a pretext, we 
and a member of parliament. ‘‘I am one of/need not the testimony of experience to as- 
those who think that evil alone does not re-| sure us. It is enough that we consider the 
sult from poaching. The risk poachers run principles which actuate mankind. 

from the dangers that beset them, added to! And if we turn from actions to motives, 
their occupation being carried on in cold) from bravery to patriotism, we are presented 
dark nights, begets a hardihood of frame and| with similar delusions, and with similar mis- 
contempt of danger that is not without its| chiefs, as their consequence. To “ fight nobly 
value. I never heard or knew of a poacher} for our country,” to fall, “covered with glory 
being a coward. They all make good soldiers; | in our country *s cause,” to “ sacrifice our lives 
and military men are well aware that two or) for the liberties and laws and religion of our 
three men in each troop or company, of bold| country ,’ are phrases in the mouth of multi- 
and enterprising spirits, are not without their| tudes. What do they mean, and to whom do 
effect on their comrades.” ‘The same may of} they apply ? We contend that to say generally 
course be said of smugglers and highwaymen./ of those who perish in war, that “they have 
If these are the characters in whom we are| died for their country,” is simply untrue ; and 
peculiarly to seek for bravery, what are the) for this simple reason, that they did not fight 
moral qualities of bravery itself? All just, all lfor it. It is not true that patriotism is their 
rational, and I will venture to affirm all per-| motive. Why is a boy destined from school 
manent reputation refers to the mind or to! for the army ! Is it that his father is more pa- 


virtue ; and what connection has animal|triotic than his neighbour who destines his 





Of those who thus extol the lower quali- 
ties of our nature, few perhaps are conscious 
to what a degree they ure deluded. In ex- 





enters because he prefers a soldier's life to 
another, or because he has no wish but the 
wish for change. And having entered the 
army, What is the motive that induces the pri- 
vate or his superiors to fight? It is that fight- 
ing is part of their business, that it is one of 
the conditions upon which they were hired. 
Patriotism is not the motive. Of those who 
fall in battle, is there one in a hundred who 
ever thinks of his country’s good? He thinks 
perhaps of glory and of the fame of his regi- 
ment—he hopes, perhaps, that “* Salamanca”’ 
or “ Austerlitz’’ will henceforth be inscribed 
on its colours, but rational views of his coun- 
try’s welfare are foreign to his mind. He has 
scarcely a thought about the matter. He fights 
in battle as a horse draws in a carriage, be- 
cause he is compelled to do it, or because he 
has done it before ; but_he probably thinks no 
more of his country’s good than the same horse, 
if he were carrying corn te a granary, would 
think he was providing for the comforts of his 
master. The truth therefore is, that we give 
to the soldier that of which we are wont to be 
sufficiently sparing—a gratuitous concession of 
merit. If he but * fights bravely,’’ he is a pa- 
triot, and secure of his praise. 

To sacrifice our lives for the liberties and 
laws and religion of our native land, are 
undoubtedly high-sounding words—but who 
are they that will do it? Who is it that will 
sacrifice his life for his country ? Will the se- 
jnator who supports a war? Will the writer 
| who declaims upon patriotism? Will the mi- 
nister of religion who recommends the sacri- 
fice? Take away war and its fictions and there 


} 
j 


fice ? 
is not a man of them who will do it. Will he 
'sacrifice his life at home? If the loss of his life 
(in London or at York would procure just so 
‘much benefit to his country as the loss of one 
soldier’s in the field, would he be willing to 
lay his head upon the block ? Is he willing for 
‘such a contribution to his country’s good, to 
| resign himself without notice and without re- 
'membrance to the executioner? Alas! for the 
fictions of war, where is such a man ’—Men 
will not sacrifice their lives at all, unless it be 
‘in war; and they do not sacrifice them in war 
from motives of patriotism. In no rational 
iuse of language, therefore, can it be said that 
\the soldier “ dies for his country.” 
| Not that there may not be, or that there 
have not been persons, who fight from motives 
of patriotism. But the occurrence is compa- 
ratively rare. ‘There may be: physicians who 
qualify themselves for practice from motives 
of benevolence to the sick ; or lawyers who as- 
sume the gown in order to plead for the injured 
land oppressed—but it is an unusual motive, 
and so is patriotism to the soldier. 

And after all, even if all soldiers fought out 
of zeal for their country, what is the merit of 
| patétotion itself? I do not say that it possesses 


| 
j 


power or animal hardihood with intellect or|son for the bar? Or if the boy himself begs | no virtue, but I affirm, and hope hereafter to 
goodness? | do not decry courage: He who} his father to buy an ensigney, is it because he | Show, that its virtue is extravagantly overrated, 
was better acquainted than we are with the|Joves his country, or is it becaure he dreams |a@nd that if every one who fought did fight for 
nature and worth of human actions attached| of glory, and admires scarlet and plumes and | his country, he would often be actuated only 
much value to courage, but he attached none| swords? The officer enters the service in or-| by a mode of selfishness—of selfishness which 
to bravery. Courage, he recommended by! der that he may obtain an income ; not in or-|Sacrifices the general interests of the species 
nipeintinane . |to the interests of a part. 

* Acts xx. 22, | 





* Seneca. t Soame Jenyns. 
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For “ The Friend."’ 
THE JEWS. 


(Continued from page 135.) 


It was for their sins that they were to be 
punished, but covetousness was the stumb- 


THE FRIEND. 


ngs of His overruling Providence 


‘and the worki 
\be thus manifested, it is not worldly wealth 
that can purchase the blessing of God: for 


be the tail, (Deut. xxviii. 42—44.) The abject, de- 
pendant, and impoverished state to which they would 


ling-block of their iniquity, the removing of | be reduced within their own land, is here forcibly des- 


which has yet to prepare the way of their 
conversion. (Isa. lvii. 14,17. Ezek. vii. 19.) 
The covetousness of the Jews is proverbial. 
Among them the most exorbitant usury is 
often the regular business of the rich. But 
the love of money is not confined to these ; 
it is an iniquity which cleaves to all their 
race,—the very idol of their hearts. It is 
often manifested in the streets of London, for 
instance, frequently to the annoyance of all 
who pass by. And their hurried gait, their 
outstretched arm, their pleading voice, their 
care-worn countenance, their eager eye, their 
squalid figure, and their bending form, indi- 
cate a soul bowed down to mammon, though 
their traffic be so pitiful as the selling of an 
old garment, an orange, ora pencil. A new 
heart has to be given them, a new spirit to be 
put within them, the veil has to be taken off, 
and this stumbling-block to be put out of the 
way, before they can see a Messiah in a cru- 
cified Saviour, or find a way to that kingdom 
which is not of this world. 

But the greatest apparent contradictions 
and contrarieties, which it might well seem 
impossible to reconcile, are involved in their 
most wonderful fate, and yet each extreme 
tallies perfectly with its corresponding pre- 
diction. While they were to be oppressed 


cribed. And their peculiar fate in it, and their mean 
condition there, in relation to the stranger that would 
possess it, represents to the life how very low the poor 


Jew has become in the land of his fathers, in the pre- | 


sence of the imperious Roman of old, or of the lordly 
Turk in past ages, or in the present day. The 
prophecy was amply fulfilled, and the blessings and 
privileges which were promised them, and which they 
long enjoyed in Judea, and their superiority above 
the stranger that was within their gates, were alto- 
gether reversed, when, on their having forfeited the 
divine protection and favour, the Romans subjugated 
Judea, and got up above them very high, and when the 
captive Jews came down so very low, that, even in 
their native land, they were indebted to the stranger 
within it for the very means of subsistence—to be 
repaid only by their being sold into slavery. And al- 
though, in almost every other region, the Jews, in the 
exercise of their covetousness, have gained much silver 
and gold, yet that loved occupation has never, since 
their dispersion, been practised by them in the land of 
Judea. From the want both of traffic and of the se- 
curity of property in that desolated country, they could 
neither acquire wealth nor practise usury ; and hence 
few of them have sought to dwell there. Whenever, 
however, for the love they bore to the land of their 


fathers, any of them, when permitted, have resided | 


in Jerusalem or throughout Judea, their condition has 
indeed been very low. Benjamin of Tudela, a Jew 
who travelled in the twelfth century, states, that the 
jcountry which should have been their own, was then 
lalmost entirely abandoned by them. About two hun- 
\dred of them, for the most part dyers of wool, lived 
together under David’s Tower, and made there “: 
lvery little figure.” 


i 


\ 
They were even more sparingly 


scattered, and left few in number, throughout the | 
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covetousness is idolatry, with the iniquity of 
which the Lord is ever wroth. But all, how- 
ever high or however low their rank, may 
learn from the fate of the Jews to observe 
carefully that admonition, which their fore- 
fathers would not listen to from Jesus, and to 
the power of which they still are strangers, 
‘take heed and beware of covetousness. 


} 


| 


The Jews were to be smitten with blind- 
iness and astonishment of heart, to continue 
‘long, having their ears deaf, their eyes closed, 
and their hearts hardened; and to grope at 
!noon-day as the blind gropeth in darkness. 
|Every civilized nation professes to believe in 
Jesus as the Saviour of men, of whom all the 
| Jewish prophets bore witness. But the Jews, 
though surrounded by the light of the gospel, 
are still in blindness and darkness; and their 
religious observances and opinions, as drawn 
from their own authorities, are the most fri- 
volous and absurd imaginable. They have 
made the law of God void by their traditions. 
When Moses and the prophets are read, there 
is a veil upon their hearts. And the people 
that long stood alone among the nations, as 
the worshippers of the living God, now, when 
light has arisen upon the world, have lost the 
knowledge even of their own law; and are so 
blinded by their prejudices, and ignorant of 
the divine truths revealed in the gospel, that 
|they grope at noon-day as the blind gropeth 


jin darkness. 





| Their plagues, like their incredulity and 
|impenitence, were to be of long continuance : 
and, after a continuance of nearly eighteen 


and crushed alway, their often renewed pos-| Holy Land. In later times the remnant of the tribe of | hundred years, they are fresh upon them still, 


session of wealth is not only implied in their |Judah in Jerusalem has continued in the same very|in many parts of the earth, asif they had com- 
being spoiled evermore, but it is explicitly |™e2” aot Sent state, ae se oan ane 
. “, | Servants of the governor, and others having no subsist- | . Pa 

foretold that when they shall be gathered out |“ B “\e a “Le countries of the east, the Jews are, as they 


; a 4 res ence but from charity. It may here be worthy of} : F 
ef all nations, they shall take their silver and | remark. as being perhaps one of the signs of the times,| have ever been, the marked objects of un- 


their gold with them, and inherit the riches of | that within the last three or four years, their number | sparing scorn, and of unpitying cruelty. §$ 
the Gentiles. And, after all their spoli-|bas greatly increased in Jerusalem, and that many of| ynused are they to compassion, and so freely 

. . . . > av “late EG . i : le ae = - . . ‘ 
ations, silver and gold is theirs in the greatest them have of late been crowding towards Judea. Ano-| 10. they deprived of those rights which should 
al aiden And { ate Reeen ol . \ther prophetic and actual peculiarity, contradistin- | ‘ all } : 
abundance. And irom Weir oe share 1M | suishing, in some degree, their character as well as | be common to a | men, that any act of 
the funds of every kingdom in Europe, it may (their fate in Judea, and in other countries, is also very | kindness or even of justice exercised among 
not now be difficult to see how they shall yet |remarkable. While they exhibited the most desperate 


menced but yesterday. ‘Throughout all the 


0 


possess the riches of the Gentiles, (Isa. lx. 9 ; courage and fierce resolution in striving to retain pos- 


ad > ‘eae sessi f Judea, and »peated atternpts to recover | 
Ixi. 6.)* But though the truth of His word, s¢ ion o ucea, and in repea eda emp o recover 


them” by any humane traveller, “ excites in 
Asia and Africa, the astonishment of the Jews 
and the indignation of the natives.” 





it, there has been such a faintness in their hearts in | 


jthe land of their enemies, that the sound of a falling 


* There is, however, a striking exception, in regard |leaf would shake them. And although the most pow- 


to the accumulation of wealth by the Jews, which de-|erful of nations could scarcely pluck them from off 


serves, as such, to be particularly noted. And their |their own land, they have never conquered for them- 
own land was marked as the spot where no prusperity |selves a settlement in any part of the world, or 
whatever was to be theirs, when the judgments of |subdued the feeblest people in the land of their ene- 
God on account of their iniquities should come upon | mies. There is still, however, one remarkable excep- 
them, and overtake them. Before their entrance into |tion, in the present day, to that timidity and faint- 
Judea, it was numbered among their blessings, that, if] heartedness which has long been the universal charac- 
they would carefully observe to do all his command. teristic of the Jews in the land of their enemies, anc 
ments, “ the Lord shall greatly bless thee, in the land | which is indicated in their very appearance. In a late 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee to possess it. The | publication, (Walsh’s Narrative,) it is stated that “ the 
Lord shall make thee plenteous in the fruit of thy | Jews in Constantinople are a very fierce and fanatic 
ground, in the land which the Lord sware unto thy |race; persecution and suffering have not taught them 
fathers to give thee. The Lord shall open unto thee | moderation, and they pursue, even to death, any apos- 
his good treasure, the heavens to give the rain unto |tate from their own doctrines.” It is also stated, that 
thy land in his season, and to bless all the works of |“they have lately distinguished themselves in the 


Many 
irigid laws are still in force against them 
throughout almost every country in Europe. 
And it is only very recently, in some minor 
\states, that a more liberal and enlightened 
policy has been acted on towards them. And 
'who that either thinks on the great and won- 
‘derful miseries which every where they have 
suffered so long, or believes that the receiving 
lof them shall be life from the dead to those 
| who yet sit in darkness under the shadow of 
death, and to those also who have but a newne to 
live, and yet are dead, can refrain from feeling 
a deep interest in their fate, or from cherish- 


jing an ever earnest wish, and offering up many 


thine hands: and thou shalt lend unto many nations, | Greek insurrection, by their inveterate hostility to the |a fervent prayer, that the close of their long- 
and thou shalt not borrow. And the Lord shall make |Greeks.” Yet this, though certainly an exception to | continued plagues may be hastening on, when 
thee the head, and not the tail ; and thou shalt be above |the ge neral ¢ haracter of their race, is no exception to God shall bind up the breach of his people, 
only, and thou shalt not be beneath, if thou hearken to |the truth of prophecy,which overlooks it not. It seems| heal the stroke of their w 1? And sly 
the commandments of the Lord thy God.” (Lev. xxvi.|rather to be a sign of the approaching fulfilment of a |and heal the stroke of their wound! And sure y 


4,6. Deut. xxviii. 1L—13.) Among the curses for dis. | specific prediction, the accomplishment of which is |it 13 full time to try, whether Christian kind- 
obedience it was on the other hand denounced, “ All |evidently future. “Turn ye to the strong hold, ye|ness, and those efforts on which the blessing 


the trees and the fruit of thy land shall the locusts 
consume. The stranger that is within thee shall get 
up above thee very high; and thou shalt come down 
very low. He shall lend unto thee, but thou shalt not 
lend unto him: he shall be the head, and thou shalt 


prisoners of hope : even to-day do I declare that I will 
render double unto thee. When I have bent Judea for 
me, filled the bow with Ephraim, and raised up th 
sons, O Zion, against thy sons, O Greece, and made 
thee as a sword of a mighty man,” Zech. ix. 12, 13. 


of God may be expected, may not be the 
means of preparing the way for their con- 
version, and for effecting far more, in a short 
space, towards that prophetic consummation 
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EEE eee 
of all their miseries, than all that coercive| stances—how their city was laid wate ; their! 
measures of savage cruelty ever have been, or; temple, which formed the constant place of 
ever could be, able to accomplish. |their resort before, levelled with the ground 
Many prophecies concerning the Jews, of| and ploughed over like a field ; their country 
more propitious import, are reserved for tes-| ravaged, and themselves murdered in mass, 
timonies to future generations, if not to the | falling before the sword, the famine, and the 
present. ‘To them the reader is referred, as| pestilence ; how a remnant was left, but des- 
they are to be found in Scripture.* “ And poiled, persecuted, enslaved, and led into cap- 
that throughout all the changes which have tivity ; driven from their own land, not to a 
happened in the kingdoms of the earth from) mountainous retreat, where they might subsist 
the days of Moses to the present time, which| with safety, but dispersed among all nations, | 
is more than three thousand three hundred| and left to the mercy of a world that every 
years, nothing should have happened to pre-| where hated and oppressed them, shattered in 
vent the possibility of the accomplishment of | pieces like the wreck of a vessel in a mighty 
these prophecies, but, on the contrary, that| storm, scattered over the earth, like fragments 
the state of the Jewish, and Christian, and) on the waters ; and instead of disappearing or 
Heathen nations at this day, should be such) mingling among the nations, remaining a per- 
as renders them easily capable, not only of a/fectly distinct people, in every kingdom the 
figurative, but even of a literal completion in| same ; meeting every where the same insult, 
every particular, if the will of God be so; this! and mockery, and oppression ; finding no rest- 
is @ MIRACLE, which hath nothing parallel to) ing place without an enemy soon to dispossess 
it jn the phenomena of nature.” |them ; multiplying amidst all their miseries, so| 
In regard to the past, as we have seen on a’ that though they were left few in numbers, 
brief review of their miseries, the most wonder-| were they now to be restored, the land would 
ful and amazing facts, such as never occurred | overflow for the multitude of men ; surviving 
among any other people, form the ordinary| their enemies ; beholding, unchanged, the ex- 
narrative of the history of the Jews, and fulfil) tinction of many nations, and the convulsions 
literally the prophecies concerning them.|of all; robbed of their silver and gold, though Hany, 
These prophecies are ancient, as the oldest| cleaving to the love of them still, as the stumb- tanec 
records in existence. They are clear, in their ling-block of their iniquity ; often bereaved of . ‘ Das he canes Sil 
meaning, as any history can be. Many of | their very children ; disjointed and disorganiz- seubettiougs Tamale Wcamiaiete aan 
them are apparently contradictory and irrecon-| ed, but uniform and unaltered > ever bruised, a much respected citizen of Philadelphia, and a 
cileable to each other, and yet they are all} but never broken ; crushed always, but not) worthy member and elder in the Society of Friends. 
literally true ; and identified in every particular utterly destroyed : weak, fearful, sorrowful, | 2 
with the fate of the Jews. They-were so uni-| and afflicted ; often driven to madness at the | Mary Townsenn, wife of Hugh Townsend, a mem- 
maginable by human wisdom, that the whole| spectacle of their own miseries ; taken up ee oe « nr of Rahway and 
compass of nature has never exhibited a paral-| the lips of talkers ; the taunt, and hissing, and \the 4th of lik etn lon se ape sain day, 
lel to the events. And the facts are visible, infamy, of all people; and continuing over what | o¢ her age, after an illness of eleven dent, ak ihe 
and present, and applicable, even to the most) they are to this day, a proverb anda by-word | bore with patience and resignation to the divine will. 
minute point. Could Moses, as an uninspired | to the whole world : how did every fact, from its! She was a firm believer in the principles of the 
mortal, have described the history, the fate,|very nature, defy all conjecture; and how could feovme oy —— ‘i. = by ne and . diligent 
the dispersion, the treatment, the dispositions | mortal man, overlooking a hundred successive |} i) sediapocition.” ous meetings, even under much 
of the Israelites to the present day, or for| generations, have foretold any one of these| After several days’ illness, addressing her husband, 
thirty-three centuries, seeing that he was as- | wonders that are now conspicuous in these said, she thought her recovery doubtful, and on being 
tonished and amazed, on his descent from| latter times? Who but the Father of spirits, | asked by him if she was willing to go, replied she saw 
Sinai, at the change in their sentiments, and| possessed of perfect prescience, even of the | id ‘be crented Lefee cai fea 
in their conduct, in the space of about as many | knowledge of the will and of the actions of free, | 


| times appeared in supplication and thanksgiving to her 
days? Could various persons have testified, | intelligent, and moral agents, could have re-| Maker, acknowledging that his supporting hand was 


in different ages, of the self-same and of simi-| vealed their unbounded and yet unceasing|underneath. A day or two before her death, she ex- 
lar facts, as wonderful as they have proved to wanderings ; unveiled all their destiny, and Reta ee — a 
be true? Could they have divulged so many| unmasked the minds of the Jews and of their ane and sat secede ier 7. ot 0 ae 
secrets of futurity when of necessity they were|enemies, in every age and in every clime? ’ 


t , as his sufferings were so great that his sweat was as 
utterly ignorant of them all? or could they, by| The creation of the world might as well be the|it were great drops of blood. In her petition, she 
their own sagacity, have foretold events that|work of chance as the revelation of these|craved to be endued with a contrite heart and an 


“anor g “i ‘* : . humble spirit, which she said was all she desired; after 
were to happen hundreds and thousands of|things. It 7 a visible display and demonstration which with resignation added, not my will but thine 
years thereafter, seeing that like all mortal men|of the power and prescience of God, and Of} be done. The day before her death, she signified an 
they knew not of themselves, what a day or|the truth of his word. And, although it forms| apprehension that her time was very short, and that 
an hour would bring forth? The probabilities| but a part of a small portion of the Christian 





Selected for “ The Friend.” 
MERCY. 


Mercy is welcome news indeed, 
To those that guilty stand ; 
Wretches, who feel the help they need, 
Will bless the helping hand. 


Who rightly would his alms dispose, 
Must give them to the poor ; 

None but the wounded patient knows 
The comforts of a cure. 


We all have sinned against our God ; 
Exception none can boast ; 

But he that feels the heaviest load, 
Will prize forgiveness most. 


No reckoning can we rightly keep, 
For who the sum can know ? 

Some souls are fifty talents deep, 
And some jive hundred owe. 


But let our debts be what they may, 
However great or small ; 

As soon as we have nought to pay, 
Our Lord forgives us all. 


Tis perfect poverty alone, 
That sets the soul at large ; 

While we can call one mite our own, 
We have no full discharge. 








were infinite against them. For the mind of 
man often hangs in doubt and uncertainty over 
the nearest events, and the most probable re- 
sults; but in regard to remote ages, when 


evidence, it lays not only a stone of stumbling, 
euch as infidels would try to cast in a Christian’s 


path; but it fixes at the very threshold of infi- 
\delity an insurmountable barrier, which all 


thousands of years shall have passed away, and|the ingenuity of sceptics cannot evade, and 


to facts respecting them, contrary to all pre- 
vious knowledge, experience, analogy, or con- 
ception, it feels that they are dark as death to 
mortal ken. And viewing only the dispersion of 
the Jews, and some of its attendant circum- 





* Deut. xxx. 3—5. Isa. xi. 11, 12; lx.9,10, &c. 
}xi. 4. Jer. xxxi. 37, &c. Ezek. xxxvi.; xxxvii, Zech. 
ix. 12, &c. Amos ix. 13—15. Micah ii. 12, 


which all their power can never overthrow. 
(To be continued.) 


It was well said of him, that called a good 
office, that was done harshly, ‘*a stony piece 
of bread ;” “tis necessary for him that is 
hungry to receive it, but it almost chokes 
him in the going down. 

SENECA. 


there was nothing in her way; remarking, it is an 
awful thing to die, and we ought to be in possession of 
what we profess. She then affectionately took leave 
of her husband and children. From this time until 
first day morning she endured great sufferings, with 
great difficulty of breathing, so that much of what she 
expressed could scarcely be understood. It was, how- 
ever, evident that she was much engaged in supplica- 
tion and praise to the Lord, often repeating, “ thy holy 
helping hand !” For about two hours before her release 
she was wholly occupied in this way, until her voice 
failed ; soon after which she ceased to breathe, leaving 


|on our minds the consoling belief, that her spirit has 


gone to rest. 
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